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HANDBOOK OF BOTANY 

Handbuch der Botanik. I. and II. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. A. Schenk. (Breslau: Verlag von Eduard Tre- 
wendt, 1879-1882.) 

S early as 1861 it had become apparent to certain 
leading German botanists that the limits of their sci¬ 
ence had been so far extended as to make it impossible for 
one writer to treat the whole subject with such uniformity 
and thoroughness as is required in the composition of a 
standard text-book, including the substance of the facts 
well ascertained up to the date of its issue. Accordingly 
Hofmeister, with the assistance of others, and especially 
of Sachs and De Bary, planned a joint “ Handbook of 
Physiological Botany,” and though, owing to the diffi¬ 
culties which are always liable to attend joint author¬ 
ship, the parts written by the several contributors were 
issued at various dates from 1865 to 1877 ; and though 
some of the parts included in the original scheme 
never appeared at all, those published are together the 
result of the most considerable attempt hitherto made 
to issue a comprehensive and standard Text-book of 
Physiological Botany. During the twenty years which 
have followed the adoption of this plan by Hofmeister and 
his colleagues unprecedented advance has been made in 
the science, and it is thus still more necessary than before 
that the task of authorship of a comprehensive handbook 
should be divided. The “ Handbook of Botany,” which 
is in course of issue by Prof. Schenk, and of which two 
volumes are already complete, is a second attempt, some¬ 
what similar in idea to that of Hofmeister, though differ¬ 
ing from it in many points. The staff of authors is larger, 
and since the space allotted to the several authors is less, 
greater uniformity in date of issue has been attained ; 
there is, however, in Schenk’s “Handbook” no pre¬ 
arranged and well-balanced plan of the ground to be 
covered, or at least the first two volumes give no clue to 
any such plan. Each article appears to be independent 
of its neighbours, and must be regarded as a separate 
essay on a definitely circumscribed, and in some cases a 
very limited, branch of the science. Since this is the 
case, it is clear that the “ Handbook ” cannot be used by 
beginners as a text-book of the science ; it is suited rather 
to specialists, and others who may desire special infor¬ 
mation on the subjects which are treated. To these the 
book will be of the greatest use and interest, since the 
articles are written by well-known men, who have made 
the subjects of their essays their special study. 

It will be impossible here to discuss each of the articles 
in detail, nor indeed will it be necessary to do so, since 
in more cases than one the articles are in the main 
useful epitomes of more extended works already well 
known to the public ; in other cases, however, the articles 
are the result of fresh constructive work. While those of 
the former category will be merely named, those of the 
latter order demand more careful attention. 

The first article, entitled “ Die Wechselbeziehungen 
zwischen den Blumen und ihre Kreuzung vermittelnden 
Insekten,” is by Dr. Hermann Muller, whose name will 
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be sufficient guarantee of its excellence ; while it is written 
in such a style as to interest those who have not made 
botany their special study. It is followed by a short 
article by Prof. Drude on Insectivorous Plants. The 
essay on the Vascular Cryptogams, by Dr. Sadebeck, is 
one of the most important of the whole series : the author 
gives a concise account of the chief facts hitherto ascer¬ 
tained, and has arranged them on a plan which is well 
suited to their comparative treatment. After a short 
general description of the cycle of life as found in these 
plants, he treats in the first section of the spore, germina¬ 
tion, the prothallus with the sexual organs, and the 
embryo ; while the second section is devoted to the vege¬ 
tative organs and the sporangia. Each organ is described 
successively, as far as it is known, in the various forms of 
vascular Cryptogams, and thus the comparison of details 
of structure and development of each organ in various 
groups is made more easy than is usually the case in 
other works. Then follows an article by Prof. Frank 
under the heading “ Die Pflanzenkrankheiten ” ; this may 
be regarded as a useful abstract of his more extended 
work on the same subject, which is already well known to 
botanists. The first volume is brought to a conclusion by 
an article on the Morphology of Phanerogams, by. Prof. 
Drude. It has been the object of the author to furnish a 
compendium of the external conformation of flowering 
plants, and their sexual organs, reference being made to 
their comparative anatomy and development. At the 
present day this object is in itself unsatisfactory: to gain 
a true insight into the morphology of Phanerogams refer¬ 
ence must necessarily be made to the lower forms, and 
the want of such reference and comparison is apparent 
throughout this article, especially in that part of it which 
is devoted to the morphology of the flower. 

The second volume includes, in the first place, a treatise 
on Vegetable Physiology, by Detmer, which has laboured 
under the disadvantage of being published almost simul¬ 
taneously with the excellent lectures of Prof. Sachs on the 
same subject. It is followed by Falkenberg’s essay, 
headed “ Die Algen im weitesten Sinne,” which is one of 
the most important of the whole series. In the introduc¬ 
tion he shows how the classification of the Thallophytes 
proposed by Cohn in 1872, and adopted by Sachs, led the 
way to the system of classification proposed by De Bary 
for the Fungi ; this writer, after excluding the Myxo- 
mycetes and Schizomycetes, recognises that the various 
remaining groups of Fungi may be regarded according to 
their morphological characters as a natural series. Falk- 
enberg treats the Algae in a similar way; he strips off 
from the whole series of chlorophyll-containing Thallo¬ 
phytes (to which the term Algae in its widest sense may 
be applied) certain outlying groups, viz. the Diatomaceae, 
Schizophyceaqand Florideae; the remaining Chlorophyceae 
and Melanophyceae together form that series which he 
terms the Alga in the narrower seme. Adopting this 
general method, the author has constructed a compendious 
description of the whole series of Alga;, which will well 
repay those who read it. The essay on the Muscinem, by 
Goebel, is written in a similar spirit to that of the article 
which precedes it, and can be well recommended as 
giving the best concise account of the morphology and 
development of that class hitherto published. The article 
by Prof. Pfitzer on the Diatomaceae will be welcomed, as 
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giving in an accessible form a detailed account of the 
structure of these plants from the pen of one who has 
already distinguished himself in this field. The second 
volume is brought to a close by a treatise by Haberlandt 
named “ Die physiologischen Leistungen der Pflanzen- 
gewebe,” a subject well suited to one of the Schwen- 
denerian school, to which its author belongs. Anatomical 
facts, many of which are already well known, are here 
placed before the reader in the light of the anatomico- 
physiological method, which the pupils of Schwendener 
claim as having been initiated by him in 1874. 

From what has been already said, it is clear that this 
“ Handbook” will, by the individual worth of many of its 
articles, take a prominent place among standard botanical 
works, and will undoubtedly be of great service to ad¬ 
vanced students. Further volumes are still in progress, 
and the appearance of their successive numbers will be 
looked forward to with interest. F. O. B. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

A Synopsis of the British Mosses. By C. P. Hobkirk, 

F.L.S. Second Edition. 8vo, 240 pages. (London: 

L. Reeve and Co., 1884.) 

This is a new edition of a work that appeared originally 
in 1873. There is no other recent handbook of British 
mosses, so that it has had the field entirely to itself, and 
has had a large circulation amongst our home collectors. 
It is a cheap working handbook, something on the scale 
of Babington’s “ Manual of the British Flowering Plants 
and Ferns,” without any figures, but with full diagnostic 
characters of all the indigenous genera and species. 
Britain is exceptionally rich in mosses, and in this new 
edition 129 genera and 576 species are enumerated and 
described, with a short notice of locality. 

Mr. Hobkirk is well known as an excellent practical 
bryologist of many years’ experience. He has not 
attempted either in this or the previous edition to intro¬ 
duce any novelty in classification. In the first edition he 
followed Wilson closely, and Wilson in his turn deviated 
but little in arrangement, nomenclature, and the circum¬ 
scription of genera and species from the great standard 
work on the mosses of the whole of Europe, the mag¬ 
nificent “ Bryologia Europea ” of Bruch and Schimper, 
which contains elaborate figures of every known species. 
In this second edition Mr. Hobkirk has altered his classi¬ 
fication to correspond with that of Jaeger’s “ Adumbratio 
Muscorum,” a change which we consider of very doubtful 
utility, as it has the effect of making the preliminary 
synopsis much more elaborate and more difficult for a 
beginner to understand and use. 

An illustrated work on British mosses brought up to 
the standard of Bruch and Schimper has been greatly 
wanted. Now, Dr. Braithwaite is bringing out in parts 
a work of this character, with admirable original drawings 
and detailed descriptions. At the present time this is 
about one-third completed, and it is greatly to be hoped 
he may have health and strength to finish it. For any 
one needing a cheap working handbook we can cordially 
recommend the present book. It contains a brief glossary 
of terms. Only the names that are adopted are given, 
without any synonyms. One fault in the preliminary key 
that will puzzle a beginner is the want of definitions for 
the two primary divisions—Saccomitria and Stegomitria. 
Another point that without explanation will likely puzzle 
students is that the authorities cited for each species are 
those of the author who first used the specific name, taken 
quite independently of the genus under which it is now 
placed, so that, for instance, Linnaeus is cited as the 
authority for Eucladium •verticillatum, when the genus 
Eucladium was first characterised by Bruch and Schimper 


half a century after Linnaeus died. The orthodox plan is 
to cite the authority for genus and species combined. 

J. G. Baker 

Our Insect Allies. By Theodore Wood. 8vo, pp. 1-238. 

(London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 

1884.) 

Writers on popular entomology are hard driven now¬ 
aday to find titles for their works, or subjects that have not 
already been worn to shreds by previous authors. To be 
successful they must possess the same talent that enables 
a chef-de-cuisine to contrive an enlr&e from the same ma¬ 
terials, so disguised by name and sauces as to lead his 
patrons to consider they are partaking of a new dish. The 
author of this nicely got up little book has evidently felt 
himself in such a position, but on the whole he has suc¬ 
ceeded very well, the more so because there are fewer errors 
than ordinarily exist in popular entomological works. He 
t akes as his standpoint the fact that very many insects are 
indisputably serviceable : some by ridding the world of 
putrid or unhealthy organic matters, both animal and 
vegetable ; some by destroying other insects undoubtedly 
noxious. The result is that we get here a series of 
histories of individuals or groups detailed in popular lan¬ 
guage, often from personal observation, and for the most 
part well illustrated by woodcuts. The author evidently 
feels himself most at home in dealing with the Coleo- 
ptera , and, as we think, judiciously takes up the position 
that bark-beetles and wood-borers are scavengers, seek¬ 
ing to devour what is already morbid, and are not the 
cause of decay in the trees in which they are found. We 
fail to follow his account of the mechanism by which the 
click-beetles (p. 207) perform that acrobatic movement 
so familiar to our childhood in the shape of the “jump¬ 
ing frog”; to our mind the “ mucro ” that is the chief 
agent in this action is not “ elastic.” Why are the Aphis- 
parasites known as Aphidius stated to be ChalcididiB (p. 
168) ? Why is a Syrphus larva figured (p. 160) as that of 
a “ Golden-Eye,” or “ Lace-Wring ” ? The introductory 
remarks and the concluding notes contain some very 
judicious reasoning on the aim and purpose of entomo¬ 
logical studies, and we sincerely wish we could agree 
with the author (p. 236) that collectors, as opposed to 
students, are “ now in a very small minority ” ; a vast im¬ 
provement towards this end has undoubtedly taken place 
latterly, but the time for congratulation has not yet 
arrived. The Society under whose auspices this little 
book is published has done much towards popularising 
natural history in this country ; this work may be classed 
amongst the best of the series, and no doubt in a second 
edition the author will revise it and rectify a few palpable 
errors. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return , 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

[ The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space is so grea t 
that it is impossible otherwise to insure the appear a nee ezo n 
of communications containing interesting and novelfacts."] 

Shifting of the Earth’s Axis 

Having quoted the Greenwich observations so often, and 
with all respect, during the last twenty years, in my several 
Great-Pyramid publications, as showing that there is a slow 
shifting of the earth’s axis going on, with the effect of altering 
the latitude of places minutely from age to age (see more espe¬ 
cially p. 81 of fourth edition of “ Our Inheritance in the Great 
Pyramid ”), I cannot remain unconcerned when the present ener¬ 
getic Astronomer-Royal comes out so very positively with the 
statement that the Greenwich observations of the last forty-seven 
years (which he confines himself to) show nothing of the kind, 
and that there is no such movement of the earth’s axis going on. 
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